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THE INFLUENCE OF HUON OF BURDEUX UPON THE 
FAIRIE QUEENE. 

The only attempt to deal with this question, as far as I am 
aware, has been that of Mr. J. B. Fletcher of Harvard in his arti- 
cle entitled Huon of Burdeux and The Fairie Queene. 1 In 
this article Mr. Fletcher has tried to show that "Spenser drew 
from Huon of Burdeux the main outlines and characters of his 
fairy world", and that in the first book of his poem he has follow- 
ed step by step the same motive as developed in the original 
Chanson de Geste of Sir Huon. 

Mr. Fletcher considers "only certain parallels between Huon 
and the Fairie Queene which seem to disclose a decidedly more 
intimate bond between the two works than has (apparently) been 
supposed", and for the purpose of clarifying the argument, he 
considers "only the main line of action of the real protagonists in 
both stories." 

A synopsis of the main story of Huon as found in Lord Ber- 
ners' translation is given. 2 From this story Mr. Fletcher 
extracts what he terms the main motive, which he gives as fol- 
lows: 

"A knight starts out upon a difficult quest, fortified by his own 
purity of purpose, sustained from above, and clad in more than 
iron invulnerability. Left alone with himself, he doubts his in- 
visible ally ; and when his doubt leads him into faithlessness to his 
promise, avoids the responsibility, laying it to mystery or en- 
chantment. Again and again he asserts his own self-judgment, 
his own self-will, against the judgment, the will of the all-wise 
one. Each time he falls into deeper misery in consequence ; each 
time he is saved from the consequences of his own folly by the 
diligence of a faithful human love, or by the intercession and 
atonement of a more than human pity ; until at last he is forced to 
see that the final victory is to be won through his own effort in- 
deed, but not by his own strength alone. At the last, when the 
Emperor had sworn not to go to bed without hanging and quar- 

1. Journal of Germanic Philology, Vol. IT, No. 2, pp. 203-212. 

2. To call this the story of Huon in the original Chanson de Gesfe, as 
Mr. Fletcher does, is hardly accurate. Tne "original Chanson probably 
contained nothing concerning Huon's eastern adventures. 
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tering Huon, Huon humbly prays to Christ for aid In 

short, courageous deeds are the principal agency of Huon's final 
triumph, but the intervention of Oberon is none the less essential, — 
indeed not only his all-powerful intervention, but also in default 
of that refused, of the lesser mediation of Esclarmonde's love, of 
Gloriant's and Malabron's pity, and of Malabron's atonement. In 
Christian terms the gist of all is : Salvation is not won, but given ; 
but it is given to the most worthy. 

"I hope I am not called upon to prove this maxim to be the gist 
of Spenser's moral allegory. He who skims the Fairie Queene 
must read it so." 

After presenting eleven parallels (which we shall consider pres- 
ently) between the essential steps of the main plot of the first 
part of the Huon and of the First book of the Fairie Queene, he 
comes to this conclusion, indicated in part at the beginning of the 
paper. 

"Unless I am mistaken, then, Spenser drew from the Huon of 
Burdeux the chief outlines and characters of his romantic fairy 
world, so opposed to the general folk-concept of fairies and fairy 
land; and in the first book of his poem follows step by step the 
dramatic presentation of the same motive as developed in the or- 
iginal Chanson de Geste of Sir Huon." 

In reply to Mr. Fletcher it may be said that the main motive 
which he has extracted will be found upon examination not to be 
confined by any means to the Huon of Burdeux and the Fairie 
Queene. The figure of a noble knight, endowed with marvellous 
fighting abilities, setting out upon a difficult quest, and meeting 
with various troubles from which he is rescued ultimately when 
at the last extremity by calling upon Christ, the Virgin, or some 
patron saint, is far from uncommon in the literature of the Middle 
Ages. The motive thus deduced seems rather too general to 
justify any very definite conclusion being founded on it. 

Again, it will be noticed that even in this general similarity of 
motive there is a radical difference. In the case of Huon, all his 
troubles are brought upon him by his own wilfulness and per- 
versity. He is straitly charged, time and again, not to do certain 
things, which he promptly does as soon as the first opportunity 
offers. There is a vast difference between his situation and that 
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of the Red Cross Knight who is plotted against by magic from 
first to last, and who is seduced from the paths of virtue by temp- 
tations for which he cannot be said to be directly responsible. 

There is no ground for supposing that the writer of Huon of 
Burdeux intended any allegory in his romance, but if he had meant 
to convey a moral lesson through the story, it would have been 
simply to show the evil fruits of disobedience ; while that intended 
by the Fairie Queene is of a more complicated and elaborate 
nature, and rather shows how much on his guard the Christian 
must be against the various temptations which appear in so many 
deceptive guises. Hence the number of times the deceivers are 
unmasked in order to show their real characters. 

It may be argued that the fairy element common to Huon and 
the Fairie Queene is something not easily gotten over, indeed 
Mr. Fletcher, while not saying so exactly, seems to imply as much. 
Now if it could be shown that this fairy idea was confined to 
Huon of Burdeux, the argument would be more forcible, although 
not necessarily conclusive. 

Miss Jessie L. Weston, in her study of the legend of Sir 
Gawain, * shows quite clearly by quotations from Sir F. Madden's 
introduction to Sir Gawayne that there were traditions to the 
effect that Gawain was still living, but in Fairyland, and one of 
these represents King Arthur as receiving Renouart in Fairyland, 
and pointing out to him the heroes who are his companions, 
among them Roland, Iwain, and Gawain. 

The story of Ogier le Danois also contains the fairy element, 
and in some respects markedly resembles the Huon. Oberon fig- 
ures in the story, but the place corresponding to his in the Huon is 
held in Ogier by Morgana, the Fairy Queen. 

And, furthermore, if we bear in mind the wealth of magic and 
fairy legend which gathered around the persons of Arthur and 
his sister Morgan le Fay, we shall find it difficult to agree with 
Mr. Fletcher in his conclusion that "Spenser drew from the Huon 

I. The Legend of Sir Gawain % Studies nfon the Original Scofe and 
Significance, by Jessie L- Weston, Grimm Library, No. 7, London, David 
Nutt, 1897, p. 39. 
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of Burdeux the chief outlines and characters of his romantic fairy 
world so opposed to the general folk-concept of fairies and fairy 
land." * 

Again, in his introduction to the Fairie Queene, after stating 
that the general end of the book is to fashion a gentleman or 
noble person in virtuous and gentle discipline, Spenser writes the 
following words : "Whiche for that I conceived shoulde be most 
plausible and pleasing, being colored with an historical fiction, 
the whiche the most part of men delight to read, rather for variety 
of matter, than for the profite of the ensample, I chose the history 
of King Arthure as most fitte for the excellency of his person, 
being made famous by many mens former workes, and also furth- 
est from the danger of envy and suspition of present time." 

This would merely indicate that Spenser undoubtedly drew up- 
on the various stories concerning Arthur, and that he makes a frank 
confession of the fact. 2 This, of course, would not necessarily ex- 
clude an influence of Huon of Burdeux upon the poem. 

Towards the end of the same introduction the poet summarizes 
the story and plot of the first book in a very succinct and clear 
manner, in view of which it seems hard to agree with Mr. Fletch- 
er's conclusion, and see in this book the dramatic presentation of 
the same motive as that found in Huon of Burdeux. This sum- 
mary of the first Book of the Fairie Queene when set beside that 
of Huon of Burdeux made by Mr. Fletcher does not exhibit strik- 
ing similarity. 

1. As a matter of fact it seems that the Oberon legend embodied in 
Huon of Burdeux is much closer akin to "the general folk-concept of 
fairies and fairy land" than anything to be found in the Fairie Queene. We 
imagine that the character of Elizabeth, slightly veiled as the Fairy Queen, 
would never exactly have appealed to believers in fairy lore as the em- 
bodiment of the ideal sovereign of the elfin realm. While there is un- 
doubted witchery about the atmosphere of Spenser's poem, it is rather 
due to the glamour of the Renaissance culture so profusely shed abroad in 
it, than to any magic charm exercised by the fairies of such a world as that 
ruled over by Shakespeare's Oberon and Titania. 

2. Hence it seems quite unjust to the poet to insinuate, as Mr. Fletcher 
does (p. 211) that Spenser perhaps did not care to raise the question of his 
indebtedness to the Huon; and on the other hand, if a frank acknowledg- 
ment of the history of Arthur did not appear "a work of supererogation" 
to the poet's generation, surely that of the Huon would have seemed less so. 
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Let us now consider the parallels offered by Mr. Fletcher as 
showing how closely the dramatically significant steps of the two 
arguments follow one another. 

In the first place, however, let us be on our guard against what 
appears a dangerous method employed by Mr. Fletcher of reduc- 
ing situations which may have one or more, but not all elements 
common, to a statement couched, as far as possible, in identical 
terms. It is misleading to the eye and tends to attract the attention 
and direct it solely to the points of resemblance, to the neglect of 
elements which in many cases may be quite different. 

HUON OF BURDEUX. FAIRIE QUEENE, BK. I. 

i. By the magic of the Cup, Huon *• By the magic of Archimago 
is made to doubt the truth of Ober- George js made to doubt the truth 
on. (Chap. 26.) of Una, committed to his care by 

Gloriana. (It must be remembered 
that Una is Truth personified, and 
that Spenser in Bk. 2, 10, st. 70. 
makes Gloriana the daughter and 
successor of Oberon, King of Fairy- 
land.) (C.2.) 

Mr. Fletcher's presentation of the parallel is misleading. In 
Huon the hero wilfully disobeys Oberon's injunction and brings 
his troubles upon himself, while in the Fairie Queene, the Red 
Cross Knight is plotted against by Archimago. Moreover in Mr. 
Fletcher's statement there seems to be somewhat of a play upon 
the word truth. 

2. Huon warned against deceit 2. George warned against Duessa. 
by Matabron. (Chap. 36.) i. e. Deceit, by Fradubio. (C. 2.) 

The same may be said of this parallel. In Huon of Burdeux, 
Huon is warned not to tell a lie, while in the Fairie Queene, 
George is warned against those who will deceive him. 

3. By lying to Porter, i. e. by de- 3. By the help of Duessa, i.e. 
ceit, Huon enters Babylon, the Deceit, George enters the sinful 
stronghold of unbelieving pride House of Pride. (3. ) 

(the Admiral and most of his people 
die rather than believe in Christ. 
46.) (36seq.) 

The interpretation set upon Babylon seems uncalled for. It 
was a conventional thing to represent the Saracens as dying 
rather than consenting to profess belief in Christ. Further there 
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is no statement in the Huon to the effect that most of them refuse. 

4 Huon defeats, but does not 4. George defeats, but does not 

slay, the giant Agrapart, who comes slay, Sansjoy, who comes to avenge 

to avenge his brother, Galafre, pre- his brother, Sansfoy, previously 

viously slain by Huon. (42.) slain by George. (4-5.) 

The presentation again seems unfair. In Huon of Burdeux, 
Huon voluntarily spares the life of the giant Agrapart whom he 
has overcome: in the Fairie Queene, Sansjoy is spirited away by 
the powers of darkness just as the Red Cross Knight is about to 
slay him. The situations seem entirely different. The circum- 
stance of one brother coming to avenge another is conventional. 

U 

5. Huon aided by Oberon, the 5. George, advised by na*s 

Dwarf, overcomes the Admiral and dwarf, overcomes the seductions of 
leaves his palace with Esclarmonde, Lucifera, and leaving her House is 
his daughter. (46.) soon rejoined by her disguised 

votary Duessa. (5, 7) 

This cannot be considered a true parallel. Oberon and Una's 
dwarf cannot be considered as similar characters nor as fulfilling 
similar functions. The only point of similarity is their both 
being dwarfs, but it will be remembered that Oberon is described as 
being of supernatural beauty. The leaving of a palace or house 
is a trivial circumstance ; and the noble character of Esclarmonde 
cannot be held as a parallel to that of the false Duessa. 

6. Recreant to his knightly oith 6. Recreant to his kniglitlv oath 
to Oberon, and shaming Esclar- to Gloriana, and shaming Una by 
monde by deflowering her before his lust for Duessa, George in con- 
marriage, Huon in consequence is sequence is left naked and st irving 
left naked and starving upon the in Orgoglio's dungeon. (7.) 
Pirate's Island. (46-48.) 

Another seeming, but only seeming parallel. In Huon of 
Burdeux we have disobedience on the part of Huon to a par- 
ticular injunction of Oberon, due entirely to the hero's wilful- 
ness ; while the Red Cross Knight is seduced by the potent charms 
of Duessa. The words 'naked and starving' in connection with 
the Red Cross Knight are Mr. Fletcher's own addition. 

7. Oberon, entreated by Gloriant 7. Arthur, Gloriana's reprcsenta- 
and Malabron, sends Malabron to tive, entreated by Una, goes to 
rescue Huon, Malabron atoning in rescue George, at-ming by his own 
his own person for Huon's sin. (51) great risk and miraculous escape 

from defeat for George's sin. (8.) 
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The interpretation set upon Arthur's rescue of George, that is, 
that by his risk and miraculous escape from death and defeat he 
atones for the Red Cross Knight's sin, seems to be Mr. Fletcher's 
own, and can hardly be offered as a parallel to Malabron's action. 

8. Mcmflett, the 'man of sor- 8. 'Despair' persuades the now 
row, persuades the now miserable miserable George to do his bid- 
Huon to become his 'varlett.' (i8) ding. (9) 

It seems difficult to be convinced of the parallelism here. Mou- 
flett persuades Hucn to join him — a device found elsewhere in the 
romances — but he thereby indirectly furnishes him with the means 
which bring him into more prosperous circumstances. 'Despeyre', 
on the other hand, reveals to the Red Cross Knight the evil life 
he has been leading, and so works upon him that he is brought 
to the point of committing suicide, when the dagger is snatched 
from his hand by Una. 

9. Rescued by Esclarmonde and 9. Rescuedby Una, George goes 
her companions. Hucn goes to to the House of Holiness, where 
Rome, where he is confessed and he is confessed and absolved by 
absolved by the I'ope. (i?) Dame Coelia. (10) 

The figure of confession and absolution is not carried out in 
the Fairie Queenc ; there is rather that of a sick man being cured 
of his affliction. 

10. So reconciled with Oberon 10. So reconciled with God, und 
and aided by him, Huon Anally aided by Dim (Spenser now breaks 
achieves his initial task — he over- away from allegorical machinery) 
comes the unjust Emperor. (83) George finally achieves his initial 

task — ho slays the old Drag on. '(11) 

The parallel does not seem very convincing. Every quest in 
romance has a difficulty to overcome ; this done, the quest is ended. 

11. nuon and Esclarmonde go It. George and Una are hap- 
come into their own, but Huon pily married, but soon George re- 
promises to come to Fairyland in members that he had promised 
four years. (18) Gloriana to return to her Court in 

Fairyland after killing the Dragon. 
(12) 

In Huon of Burdeux, Huon and Esclarmonde are not separated, 
while in the Fairie Queene George leaves Una behind to mourn. 
Huon does not make a promise to return after the accomplishment 
of a quest, as in the case of the Red Cross Knight, but merely 
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after a given time has elapsed, and in the Fairie Queene George 
and Una are not "married" but only betrothed. 

At the close of these parallels, Mr. Fletcher remarks upon the 
ill-treatment received by Arthur at the hands of the author of 
Huon of Burdeux. He very properly suggests in a foot-note, 
however, that perhaps it was not over hell that the Briton monarch 
was set. The terms in which the kingdom of Tartary is bestowed 
upon Arthur do not seem indicative of any particular slur or 
reflection upon him. Oberon's words are as follows :- 

"I geue you all my realme of Boulquant and all the realme 
that Syble holdeth of me, to do therwith at your pleasure, and 
of all the fayryes that be in the playne of Tartare and I wyll ye 
haue as moche pusaunce there as Huon here'* — not a bad pro- 
spect, truly! 

It will be remembered that this Arthur episode has practically no 
connection with the main story of the Huon. 

The resemblance which Mr. Fletcher attempts to show between 
the Gloriana of the Fairie Queene and the unimportant fairy 
knight Gloriant cannot be considered seriously. 

One word more concerning the general treatment of the two 
works. 

Huon of Burdeux, originally a Chanson de Geste directly con- 
nected with the Charlemagne cycle, was rejuvenated at the time 
of the decadence of this genre of composition by the addition of 
the long episode relating the adventures of Huon in the East. 
This oriental element of the marvellous was the direct cause of 
its popularity, but the piece remained throughout typically medie- 
val in character. The Fairie Queene, on the other hand, is a 
product of the Renaissance. 

Let us take a couple of examples to illustrate our meaning. 

In the Fairie Queene all the fights are carried on by means of 
single combat. The knights are accompanied by their ladies and 
everything is performed in accordance with the elaborate system 
of chivalry. In the Huon a single warrior hews his way through 
the multitude like the hero of the Chanson de Roland. The ladies 
are absent, or, at best, are watching from some distant tower or 
city wall. Moreover, the general treatment of the theme of love 
is distinctly less idealistic than in the Fairie Queene. 

Again the descriptions in the Fairie Queene are typically Renais- 
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sance. We have only to think of such as those of the Gardens 
of Adonis, of the Bower of Bliss, or of the Cave of Mammon, to 
remember the wealth of detail, the lavish and sensuous profusion 
with which these abound. The influence of Tasso and Ariosto, 
the Italian Renaissance poets, is nowhere more marked than 
here. 1 The descriptions in the Huon, — and these occur practically 
only in those portions of the story which are later additions to the 
original Chanson dc Gesle, — are of the character of those met with 
in the Arabian Nights. The ideas of the writer seem limited to 
such features as gold, burnished and shining, precious stones in 
rich abundance, crystal shining clear as the sun, — and this is all. 
There is an essential difference from the Italianate and Renais- 
sance features of the Fairie Queene. 

Hence we may say, that we are unable to see in the Fairie 
Queene any such influence of Huon of Burdeux upon general 
plan or chief characters as Mr. Fletcher seems to think he has 
discovered ; nor have wc been able to find in the first book of the 
Fairie Queene that following of a similar motive which he has 
indicated. 

Our paper has been so far destructive. The remainder of it 
will be concerned with an attempt to show that there was an un- 
doubted influence, though limited, of Huon of Burdeux upon the 
Fairie Queene, but not of the nature supposed by Mr. Fletcher. 
Parallels will be presented which point significantly to this, but 
which indicate the influence to have been one showing itself 
rather in some of the details of the Fairie Queene than in the 
main plot of the story, and to have been derived from details in 
the Huon. 

The portions of the Fairie Queene which seem to show the 
most convincing evidence of influence from Huon of Burdeux are 
first, the account of the Red Cross Knight's fight with the Dragon, 
and secondly, a part of the account of Guyon's voyage before he 
comes to the Bower of Bliss. (F. Q. I, xi., and F. Q. II. xii, st. 

2-9-) 

Before presenting these it may be well, perhaps, to indicate 
Spenser's method. The portion of the Huon which seems to have 
exerted influence upon the first of these selections is found in the 

I. Cf. R. E. Neil Dodge, Spenser's Imitations from Ariosto. Publica 
ions of Mod. Lang. Assoc., New Series, V. p. 195 fl. 
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episode dealing with the adventures of Huon upon the Rock of 
Adamant, and with his escape from it. It will be remembered that 
the castle on the Rock of Adamant was guarded by an invulner- 
able dragon whom Huon fought and killed. After this, in order 
to escape from the enchanted rock, Huon devises a plan whereby 
he is carried through the air by a Griffin who thinks him dead 
and is about to feed him to her young upon the Crystal Rock 
The hero thereupon resists and another fight ensues. In the 
Huon of Burdeux these two fights are not far removed in time 
from one another, and Spenser in giving his account of the fight 
with the dragon would seem to have combined the details of the 
two, as will appear from the following : * 

1. The description of such a fight with a dragon is common enough in 
the romances and many of the details are conventional, but there appears 
to l>e such an accumulation of details common to the two as to make the 
influence of Huon appear most probable. 

In B evis of Hampton there is an account of a fight with a dragon which 
shows general similarity with this in the Fairie Queene. (Cf. Bevis of 
Hampton, ed. Koelbing, E. E. T. Soc. 11. 2597-2802.) Bevis, however, 
wounds the dragon under the wing as he is flying and so kills him, and 
while the magical healing well is mentioned, the tree is not. The size and 
appearance of the beast is accurately given but does not correspond to that 
given by Spenser to his monster. 

Another fight occurs in Guy of Warwick. (Cf. Guy of Warwick, 2nd or 
15th c. Version, ed. Zupitza, E. E. T. Soc. ir. 6868-6964.) The details 
here show less similarity than those found in Bevis of Hampton, and the 
well does not appear. 

G. \V. Kitchin in his note upon this passage (F. Q. p. 212, C. P. S. 
Oxford, 1897.) considers that it is taken from the romance of Sir Bevis of 
Hampton. So also Percival. (H. M. Percival, F. Q. Book 1, Macmillan & 
Co., 1897.) We do not agree with them for the reasons given above. 
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FAIRY QUEEN, BOOK I. CANTO XI. 

XIV. 

His blazing eyes, like two bright shining shieldes, 
Did burne with wrath, and sparkled living fyre : 
As two broad Beacons, sett in open fieldes, 
Send forth their flames far off to every shyre, 
And warning give that enimies conspyre 
With fire and sword the region to invade: 
So flamed his eyen with rage and rancorous yre ; 
But far within, as in a hollow glade, 
Those glaring lampes were sett that made a dreadful shade. 

XXIV. 

And fercely tooke his trenchand blade in hand, 
With which he stroke so furious and so fell, 
That nothing seemed the puissaunce could withstaund ; 
Upon his crest the hardened yron fell, 
But his more hardned crest was armed so well, 
That deeper dint therein it could not make ; 
Yet so extremely did the buffe him quell, 
That from thenceforth he shund the like to take, 
But when he saw them come he did them still forsake. 

XXIX. 

It fortuned, (as fayrj it then befell) 
Behynd his back, unweeting, where he stood, 
Of auncient time there was a springing well, 
From which fast trickled forth a silver flood, 
Full of great virtues, and for med'cine good : 
Whylome, before that cursed Dragon got 
That happy land and all with innocent blood 
Defyld those sacred waves, it rightly hot 
The well of life, ne yet his virtues had forgot : 
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HUON OF BURDEUX, PP. 374-435- 

There he saw an oryble serpent/ the whiche kept the castell 
and palys/ it was a marueylous great serpent/ heyer then any hors, 
his eyen lyke .ii. torches brynnyng. (p. 374.) 

His body was marueylous great, with an vgelye hede with .ii. 
eyen bygger then .ii. basyns ful of brynnyng fyre/ 



Huon who was lyger and light, lept by the syde of the serpent 
and gaue hym a great stroke with hys sworde on the ere, that he 
thought to haue clouen asonder his hede. But he coude do it no 
more hurte then yf he had streken on a stethy/ so that his sword 
reboundyd agayne/. (H. of B., p. 382.) 



He dyde of his helme and dranke of the water his fyll, and he 
had no soner dronke therof but incontynent he was hole of all 
his woundys, and as fresshe and lusty as he was when he came fro 
the Castell of the Adamant. .. .This fountayne was callyd the 
fountayne of youth, the whiche was of suche vertue that whatsoever 
sykenes a man or woman had yf they bajned them in the streme 
of that fountayne they shulde be hole of all infyrmytes. 
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XXX. 

For unto life the dead it could restore, 
And guilt of sinful crimes cleane wash away ; 
Those that with sicknesse were infected sore 
It could recure ; and aged long decay 
Renew as one were borne that very day. 

XXXVIII. 
The same advauncing high above his head, 
With sharp intended sting so rude him smott, 
That to the earth him drove as stricken dead ; 
Ne living wight would have him life behott ; 
The mortal sting his angry needle shott 
Quite through his shield, and in his shoulder seasd, 
Where fast it stucke, ne would thereout be gott : 
The griefe thereof him wondrous sore diseasd, 
Ne might his rancling paine with patience be appeas'd. 

XLVI. 

There grew a goodly tree him faire beside, 
Loaden with fruit and apples rosy redd, 
As they in pure vermilion had been dide, 
Whereof great virtues over-all were redd ; 
For happy life to all which thereon fedd, 
And life eke everlasting did befall : 
Great God it planted in that blessed stedd 
With his Almighty hand, and did it call 
The tree of life, the crime of our first fathers fall. 

XLVII. 

In all the world like was not to be found, 
Save in that soile, where all good things did grow, 
And freely sprong out of the fruitfull grownd, 
As incorrupted Nature did them sow, 
Till that dredd Dragon all did overthrow. 
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When he came nere to Huon he lyfte vp one of his pawes 
thinkynge to haue drawen downe Huon to the erthe/ he strake 
on Huons shyld by such force that he pullyd it fro his sholder/ 
lether nor buckyll coude not resyst it/ & then with his teth and 
nayles he tare the shylde all to peses/ (H. of B., pp. 381-2.) 



By this fountayne there grewe an appell tree chargyd with 
leuys and frute/ the fayreste that might be founde/ when Huon 
sawe the tree chargyd with so fayre frute he rose on his fete and 
aprochyd to the tree, and toke therof a fayre apple and a great 

& dyd ete therof his fyll 

This gardayne was so fayre that it semyd rather a paradise then 
a thyng terrestryall. 
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XLVIII. 

From that first tree forth flowd, as from a well, 
A trickling streame of Balme, most soveraine 
And dainty deare, which on the ground still fell, 
And overflowed all the fertile plaine, 
As it had deawed bene with timely raine : 

LIU. 

And in his first encounter, gaping wyde, 
He thought attonce him to have swallowd quight, 
And rusht upon him with outragious pryde ; 
Who him rencountring fierce, as hauk in fight, 
Perforce rebutted backe. The weapon bright, 
Taking advantage of his open jaw, 
Ran through his mouth with so importune might, 
That deep emperst his darksom hollow maw, 
And, back retyrd, his life blood forth with all did draw. 
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For out of this gardayne there issuyd such a smell and odoure 
that Huon thought that all the bawlme and spycery of the worlde 

coude not cast out so swete a smell the frute of the 

tree is callyd the frute of youthe/ it hath suche vertue that yf a 
man of .iiii. score or of a .c. yerys of age do ete therof, he shall 
become agayne as yonge as he was at the age of .xxx. yeres. 
(H. of B., pp. 434-6) 



Then he put vp his sworde and toke the spere in bothe his 
handys, and came agaynste ye serpent, who came and encounteryd 
hym withe open mouthe to haue swallowed Huon/ but Huon who 
was stronge and lyght, toke the spere and layde it on his arme, 
& saw the serpent with his mouth open/ he strake the spere into 
the mouth of the serpent so depe that with the hede of ye spere 
he cut his hart a sonder/ 
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FAIRY QUEEN. BOOK II., CANTO XII. 

II. 
Two dayes now in that sea he sayled has, 
Ne ever land beheld, ne living wight, 
Ne ought save perill still as he did pas : 
Tho, when appeared the third Morrow bright 
Upon the waves to spread her trembling light, 
An hideous roring far away they heard, 
Tnat all their sences filled with affright; 
And streight they saw the raging surges reard 
Up to the skyes, that them of drowning made affeard. 

III. 

Said then the Boteman, 'Palmer, stere aright, 
And keep an even course ; for yonder way 
We needes must pas (God doe us well acquight!) 
That is the Gulfe of Greediness, they say, 
That dcepe engorgeth all this worldes pray ; 
Which having swallowd up excessively, 
He soone againe in vomit up doth lay, 
And belcheth forth his superfluity, 
That all the seas for feare doe seeme away to fly. 

IV. 

'On thother syde an hideous rock is pight 
Of mighty Magnes stone, whose craggy clift 
Depending from on high, dreadful to sight, 
Over the waves his rugged arms doth lift, 
And threatcneth downe to throw his ragged rift 
On whoso cometh nigh ; yet nigh it drawes 
All passengers, that none from it can shift : 
For whiles they fly that Gulfes devouring jaws, 
They on this rock are rent, and sunck in helples wawes. 
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HUON OF BURDEUX, CHAPS., CVIII, CIX. P. 360 FF. 

They were in this tourmente the space of .x. dayes, In the 
whiche tyme they neuer saw the clerenes of the sonne: for the 
darkenesse that was there as then/ the which greatly anoyed 
them. And when it came to the xi day, and that the tourment 
and wynd began to abate and the see peasable and styll/ where 
with Huon and his companye were well comforted: the heuen 
clered vp and the sonne cast out his rayes alonge upon the see/ 

and therby he harde as great a noise as thoughe there 

had ben a thowsande smethes and a thowsande carpenters and a 
thowsande great rynnynge riuers to gether, betynge and 
labourynge. Huon who harde this great noyse : hadde great fere 
therof, so that he wyste not what to do, and so were al tho that 
were in his companye/ the patron commaunded a maryner to 
mounte vp into the toppe to se what thynge it was that made all 
that noyse/ and so he did, and behelde that waye/ and at laste 
he parseyued the daungerous Goulfe, wherof he had had often 
tymes spoken of wherof he had suche fere that nere hand he had 
fallen downe into the see/ he came downe and sayd to the patron, 
'Syr, we be al in the way to be lost, for we be nere one of the 
Goulfes of hel'/ whereof Huon and the patron and al other had 
such fere that they trymbelyd. 'Syr,' quod the patron, 'knowe 
for troughthe it is inpossyble to scape out of this perelous Gulfe/ 
for all ye sees and waters and ryuers there assemblethe to gether/ 

and perforce we must passe that waye'/ 

. . . .the Goulfe, the whiche is nowe full and playne, it wyll not 
reste long but that ye see wyll issue out, & all the ryuers with in 
it/ ye were happy that ye came at the owre that ye dyd. For 
anone the waters wyll Issue out with suche a bowndaunce/ that 

the waues that wyll ryse shall seme lyke hye mountaynes : 

Then they drewe vp theyr sayles, and so departyd/ they 

had not sayled a leege but that they sawe a farre of great brondis 
of fyre brynnyng Issuynge out of ye Goulfe so longe and so hye 
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V. 

Forward they passe, and strongly he them rowes, 
Untill they nigh unto that Gulfe arryve, 
Where streame more violent and greedy growes : 
Then he with all his puisaunce doth stryve 
To strike his oares, and mightily doth drive 
The hollow vessel through the threalful wave; 
Which, gaping wide to swallow them alyve 
In th' huge abysse of his engulfing grave, 
Doth rore at them in vaine, and with great terrour rave. 

VI. 

They, passing by, that grisely mouth did see 
Sucking the seas into his entralles deepe, 
That seemed more horrible than hell to bee, 
Or that darke dreadful hole of Tartare steepe — 

VII. 

On thother side they saw that perilous Rocke, 
Threatning it selfe on them to ruinate 
On whose sharp cliftes the ribs of vessels broke; 
And shivered ships, which had beene wrecked late, 
Yet stuck with carkases exanimate 
Of such as having all their substance spent 
In wanton joyes and lustes intemperate, 
Did afterwards make shipwrack violent 
Both of their life and fame, for ever fowly blent. 
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that they had nere hande come to theyr shyppe 

then they coud not tell whether they went/ yf they had 

knowen they wold not haue gone thether for all the gold of the 
vvorlde/ for yf god had not had petye of them they were all lykely 
to haue ben lost/ for the plase that they sawe a farre of was a 
castell, and therin closyd the rock of the Adamant: the which 
castell was daungerous to aproche/ for yf enye shyppe come nere 
it and haue any Iron nayles within it, and a shyppe come within 
the syght therof, the Adamant wyll drawe the shyppe to hym. 
.... For the propertye of the Adamant is to drawe Iron to hym/ 
thus Huon and his company were there the space of .vi. dayes, 

the forest that semyd to them afar of were ye mastes of the 
shyppes that had bene there aryued bv constrayn of the Adamant/ 
but for all ye shyppes that were ther/ there was no leuyng man/ 
but there lay the bones of them that had dyed by famyne & rage/ 
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The examination of these parallels should be accompanied by 
a reading of the whole passage from which each is taken. Owing 
to their length these cannot be given here, but they seem to fur- 
nish a good example of what we might call Spenser's assimi- 
lative method. 

The second parallel which we present covers a much smaller 
portion of the Fairie Queene, and is drawn again from that part 
of the Huon which deals with Huon's voyage previous to his 
arrival at the dangerous Rock of Adamant. * 

i. This legend of the Rock of Adamant appears to have been widespread 
in the European literature of this and of earner times. The passage given 
below from Browne attests its popularity. 

Cf. Sir Thomas Browne, Pseudodoxia Epidemica. Book II, Chaps, a and 
3 — Concerning the Loadstone. — ''The other relation, of loadstone mines 
and rocks in the shore of India is delivered of old by Pliny: wherein, saith 
he, they are so placed both in abundance and vigour, that it proves an ad- 
venture of hazard to pass those coasts in a ship with iron nails. Serapion, 
the Moor, an author of good esteem and reasonable antiquity, confir aieth 
the same, whose expression in the word magnes is this: 'The mine of this 
stone is in the sea-coast of India, whereto when ships approach, thcr s is no 
iron in them which flies not like a bird unto those mountains; and there- 
fore their ships are fastened not with iron but wood, for otherwise thty 
would be torn to pieces." 

An account of the rock of Adamant is given in the Voyages and Travels 
of Sir John Maundeville. (Cf. The. Voiage and Travatle of Sir Jjha 
Maundeville, Kt., ed. J. O, Halliwell, London, 18S3, p. 163; also The 
Voiage and Travaile of Sir John Maundeville, Knight, ed. John Asbton, 
London, 1887, p. 188.) The account given of the rock is identical with that 
found in Huon of Burdeux, but it occurs merely as one item of an enumer- 
ation of wonderful things. _ There is no reason for supposing that Spenser 
drew upon this source, which was of course accessible, rather than upon 
Huon of Burdeux, particularly in view of the account of the storm at sea, 
and of the passing by the mouth of Hell which accompanies it. 

The Adamant Rock is moreover found in the romance of Ogier le Danois. 
The account here shows remarkable similarity to that found in Huon. The 
account of passing by the mouth of hell is lacking. Cf . Dunlop, History 
of Fiction, Vol. I, p. 334. 

In the Middle High German poem of Kudrun, Hilda's vassals make an 
expedition against the Normans and are drawn by loadstones to the Mount 
ot Givers, and are kept there four days, but by means of prayer to God they 
are delivered. Cf. Gudrun, Tale XXIII, 1125-1135, trans. Mary Pickering 
Nichols, Riverside press, 1889. 

The same legend occurs also in the following places: — In the Bavarian 
story of Herzog Ernst von Baiern, extant in a 15th Century Ms. ed. Bartsch, 
Vienna, 1869: — in the Arabian Nights in the story of Sinbad the Sailor: — in 
the old French romance of the Chevalier Berinus; — in the Legend of St. 
Brandanaus; — cf. also Felicis Fabn Evagatorium, (c. 1*183). ii. 469, pub- 
lished by Stuttgart Literarischer Verein: — cf. Konrad von 'Wuerzburg's 
Goldene Sckmiede, verse 139; — cf. verse 1727 of Got Amur (der Werden 
Minne fcr«, published by the Stuttgart Literarischer Verein, v. 263. 

cf. Von Hagen and Buesching, Deutsche GedicUe des MittelaUett, Bd. i., 
note 49 to Herzog Ernst, p. xii., also the Altdeutsches Museum, i. p. 298. 

Cf . Graesse, p. 339. 
r t radii 



Cf. Revue des traditions fopulaires, Vol. IX, pp. 377-380. Rene Basset, 
Notes sur Us mile et une nuits — La Montague d'Aimant. In this article an 
extensive bibliography is indicated and the certain oriental origin of the 
story is proved. 
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The foregoing passages seem to illustrate well one phase of 
Spenser's method. He appears to have borne in mind the de- 
tails of some episode in a romance to which he was able to at- 
tach an allegorical meaning, but he made use of those details in 
an absolutely independent manner, re-arranging, omitting, and 
adding to suit his purpose 1 . 

What may be a third parallel is found in the Sixth Book of the 
Fairie Queene, Canto xi. The motive is found elsewhere/ but 
the parallel would gain force only from the two already given. 

We may present here certain smaller details which seem 
reminiscent of Huon of Burdeux. In themselves they would be 
of little or no value, but in connection with more important evi- 
dence they are perhaps worth mentioning. 

F. Q. I., Canto x, st. 55 and 58. 
From thence, far off he unto him did shew 
A little path that was both steepe and long, 
Which to a goodly citty led his vew, 
Whose wals and towres were builded high and strong 
Of perle and precious stone, that erthly tong 

Cannot describe, nor wit of man can tell ; 

'Till now,' said then the knight, 'I weened well, 
That great Cleopolis, where I have beene, 
In which that fairest Faery Queene doth dwell, 
The fairest citty was that might be seene; 

And that bright towre, all built of christall clene, , 

Cf . Huon of Burdeux p. 596 ff. where Huon and Esclarmonde 
approach the castle of Momur, the seat of Oberon in Fairyland : — 
"They went so longe that they came to the fote of a mountayne, 
wheron they mounted with great payne and trauayle ; when they 
were on the heyght of the hyll they rested them/ and then within 
a lytell season Huon sawe apere before hym a great citye, and on 
the one syde therof a fayre and a ryche palleys/ the walks and 
towers of the city and palleys were of whyghte marble polysshed, 
the whiche shone so bryght agaynst the sonne as though it had 

1. Kitchin, (F. Q. Book II, C. P. S. Oxford, 1899.) considers that this 
account is derived from the classical story of Scylla and Charybdis. We 
think this a mistake in view of the mention of the Magnetic Rock. 

a. Cf. Hu0n of Burdtun, pp. 159-164. 
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bene al of christall/ then Huon sayde to his wyfe, 'dame, yonder 
before us, we may se the citye of Momure, wheras kynge Oberon 
is'/ * 

The fight of Arthur with the Giant, (F. Q. Bk. I, Canto VIII, 
St. 5-25) shows slight similarity to the fight of Huon with the 
Giant Galafre. (H. of B. pp. 107-9.) The most striking resem- 
blance is found in the fact that in each account the giant hurls 
his weapon with such force that it sticks in the object it meets 
so that it cannot be withdrawn. This feature is found elsewhere 
in the Romances in similar connections. 

It seems most probable that the idea of the iron man Talus 
with his flail was suggested by the account of the two men of 
brass who kept the entrance to the tower of Dunother and who 
were always brandishing iron flails. Cf. F. Q. Bk. V- and Huon 
of Burdeux, p. 96. 2 

It will be seen then that the influence of Huon of Burdeux up- 
on the Fairie Queene is very limited. If we bear in mind what 
has been said above concerning the difference of type exhibited 
by the two compositions, and how representative the Fairie Queene 
is of the Renaissance, it Will at once become evident that a large 
portion of Spenser's poem is thereby excluded from the possibility 
of influence by Huon of Burdeux. 

The influence which does exist is confined to details and does 
not affect the main story or general plan of any book of the Fairie 
Queene, or of the Fairie Queene as a whole. 

The most convincing evidences of influence are furnished by 
the incidents in the Fairie Queene of the voyage past the perilous 
rock, and in the conception of the iron man Talus with his flail 
of brass. The account of the fight with the dragon, presenting 
as it does so many conventional features, depends for support large- 
ly upon its close proximity in the Huon to the account of the Rock 
of Adamant. One can hardly imagine that Spenser could have 
read the one without reading the other, and this fact gives this 

1. Cf. also the description of the Magical Castle in Huon of Burdeux, 
P. 587. 

2. Cf. Rene Basset in Revue des traditions fopulaires, Vol. XVII, Jan., 
190a. Conies et Legendes Arabes— DLXXXIX— p. 37, foot note. Here he 
finds resemblance in the account of two swords waving, and so arranged as 
to protect a treasure which they guarded, with the brass men guarding the 
entrance to the Castle of Dunostre. 
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account precedence as a probable source over similar accounts 
such as those found in Bevis of Hampton or Guy of Warwick. 

The value of this study to the student of Spenser lies in its 
furnishing one more proof in support of the fact that the poet 
was a man of the widest range of reading. It is probable that 
other romances will furnish sources for further details in the 
Fairie Queene. Mr. Dodge has treated exhaustively the influence 
of Ariosto, but there is much left to do in other directions. 

One of Spenser's methods plainly appears in his treatment of 
the material derived from Huon of Burdeux. Those details of 
the romance which lent themselves to his purpose were taken 
hold of, modified, added to, and sent forth in such form that it 
is sometimes very difficult to put one's finger upon what may be 
called an absolutely convincing example of influence. 

John R. Macartijur. 
University of Chicago. 



